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* HEADLINE NEWS 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF NATIONAL AND WORLD EVENTS 


Reds Save Leningrad, 
Advance in the South 


The Russians last week broke the 
siege of Leningrad, second greatest 
city of the U.S.S.R. Leningrad had 
been under siege for 16 months. 

The siege began in August, 1941, 
when the Germans captured the an- 
cient fortress of Schluesselburg, 22 
miles east of Leningrad. The city’s 
warehouses held enough food for 42 
months, but many of the warehouses 
were destroyed by bombs and fire. 
Nearly 1 500,000 people (half the 
city's population) died of hunger 
during the terrible sie ge. But Lenin- 
grad would not give up. 

To raise civilians planted 
crops in the streets, the parks, and 
empty lots. When the water supply 
ran low, water was brought from 
Lake Ladoga on sleds drawn by men. 

All factories in the city made war 
materials. While the men were fight- 
ing at the front, women took their 
places in the factories. 

The people of Leningrad carried 
on cultural activities to keep up their 
spirits. School children studied in air 
raid shelters and wrecked houses. 
Three theaters and 23 movie houses 
did not close their doors a single day! 

The breaking of the siege was 
planned by Marshal Zhukov, 
of Stalingrad, and 
shilov, 


lution. 


tood, 


savior 
Marshal Voro- 
a leader of the Russian Revo- 
The Russians poured heavy 
artillery fire upon Schluesselburg. 
Then the Red Army attacked, and 
broke through the German lines. 
Food began to pour through, for the 
brave-hearted people of Leningrad. 


ON OTHER FRONTS 


Meanwhile, other Russian forces 
were advancing all along the vast 
battlefront. A new offensive was be- 
gun south of Voronezh (see map on 
p. 2, Feb. 1 Jr. Schol.). One arm of 
this offensive pushed between Kursk 
and Kharkov, the big Ukrainian steel 
city—called the “Pittsburgh of the 
Ukraine.” Another arm of the offen- 
sive pushed between Kharkov and 
the key city of Rostov. 

In their drives against Rostov, the 





FOUR FREEDOMS STAMP: One-cent 
green stamp shown above will be 


placed on sale Feb. 12, Lincoln's 
Birthday, at Washington. Design 
shows Liberty holding the Torch of 
Freedom and Enlightenment. 





Russians used artillery to blast paths 
through barbed wire and mines. 
Then tanks, cavalry, and swift aero- 
sleds (sleds driven by propellers) 
dashed through these openings to 
surround the German “hedgehog 
points.” 

Freeing the Caucasus. In the Cau- 
casus, the Russians continued to ad- 
vance at the rate of 30 miles a day. 
Amidst sleet and snow, they were 
driving the Germans out faster than 
the Germans came in last summer. 

The Russians captured Voroshil- 
ovsk, an important railroad center. 
This city, formerly called Stavropol, 
was renamed for Marshal Voroshilov 
after the Russian Revolution. An- 
other city named for the Marshal is 
Voroshilovgrad, in the Ukraine. 

The Russians also took Armavir, 
another important railroad center. 
Armavir guards the rich Majikop oil 
fields, which the Germans still held 
last week. Farther north, the Red 
Army captured the important rail- 
road junction of Salsk (see last 
week's map). 

U. S. trucks played a big part in 
the Russians’ supply system in the 
Caucasus. These trucks, sent to Rus- 
sia under the Lend-Lease program, 
had come to Russia by way of Iran 
(see Theme Article, pp. 6 and 7). 


* Improve Your Vocabulary, p. 13 








Roosevelt Meets 
Again with Churchill 


President Roosevelt, Prime Minis 
ter Churchill and their combined 
Chiefs of Staffs met near Casablanca 
on January 14 for a ten- day conte: 
ence. With them were many of tlx 
highest ranking officers of the two 
countries and the two French lead 
ers, Generals Giraud and de Gaull: 

Nothing like this prolonged dis 
cussion between two Allies has eve: 
taken place before. The entire field 
of the war was surveyed and all 1 
sources were marshalled for more in- 
tense prosecution of the war. During 
the conference, complete agreement 
was reached upon war plans fo 
1943. 

Premier Stalin was unable to be 
present because he is personally di 
recting the Russian Armies. Along 
with Genéralissimo Chiang Kai-she} 
Stalin was kept fully informed of the 
progress and decisions of the co 
ference. The President and _ tly 
Prime Minister stated that they rec- 
ognized fully the magnificent fight 
waged by China and Russia and that 
full aid would be given to them. 


CARTOON OF THE WEEK 




















Rube Goldberg in New York > 


Russian Rodeo 
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Map of North African battlefronts. Shaded area was held by Axis last ‘week. 


Tripoli Taken as Rommel Flees 


The British 8th Army, chasing 
German Marshal Rommel across 
North Africa, last week captured the 

nportant seaport of Tripoli. The 
iap above shows the - battlefronts 
tf this region. Compare it with the 
nap in Jan. 18 Jr. Schol., p. 2, to 

‘e how far the British had ad- 

inced. 

\fter giving up Tripoli, “Rommel 
the Fox” fled on toward Tunisia. 
(here he planned to unite his Afrika 
Korps with the Germans who were 
lready in Tunisia. With these two 

rces put together, the Axis would 

ive more than 100,000 men and 
bout 2,000 planes in Tunisia. 

lt was expected that Rommel 

ould make a stand behind the 
\lareth Line, inside Tunisia. This 

ne of fortifications was built by 

e French when they controlled 

inisia, before the war. 

The Mareth Line is shown as a 

iain of forts on our map above. 

The British 8th Army was ex- 

ected to pause before attacking the 
Mareth Line. In pursuing Rommel 





all the way from Egypt to Tripoli, 
the British had made the greatest 
and swiftest advance of this war. 

Meanwhile, in northern Tunisia, 
the U. S. and British forces were still 
halted at Mateur. Farther south, at 
Pont du Fahs, the Germans won 
back seven miles from the French 
forces. 

Our troops were hampered by the 
rains, which will continue until Feb. 
15 or March 1. Our supply lines are 
much longer than those of the Ger- 
mans. Our supplies must come all 
the way from Britain, while the Ger- 
man supplies come from nearby 
Sicily. 

Peyrouton Appointed. General Gi- 
raud, the French commander, ap- 
pointed Marcel B. Peyrouton as Dep- 
uty High Commissioner for North 
Africa. The Fighting French pro- 
tested strongly against this appoint- 
ment, and many Americans and 
Britons joined in the storm of pro- 
test. Peyrouton had been Ambassa- 
dor to Argentina of the Vichy Gov- 
ernment. 





Anthracite Strikers 
Return to the Mines 


A strike of anthracite coal miners 
in northeastern Pennsylvania came 
to an end last week. Most of the 
miners went back to work, after an 
order by President Roosevelt. 

The strike was unusual because 
the miners were striking against the 
leader of their own union, as well as 
against their employers. The miners 
charged that John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the United Mine Workers of 
America, did not allow them enough 
self-government within the union. 
They objected to an increase of 50 
cents a month in union dues. They 
said they did not have a democratic 
voice in voting it through. 

The miners also demanded that 
their employers, the coal companies, 
give them a raise of $2-a day. They 
asked that safety conditions in the 
mines be improved. 

Most U. S. labor unions have taken 
a no-strike pledge during the war. 
They have temporarily given up 
their right to strike, in order not to 
injure the war effort. The 24,000 an- 
thracite miners ignored this rule in 
calling their strike. The supply of 
hard coal for homes and apartment 
houses was threatened. 

The War Labor Board ordered the 
miners to return to work, but they 
did not obey the order. Finally Pres- 
ident Roosevelt appealed to the men. 
Most of them returned to the mines 
the next day 
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BO’S’NS’ PUP: This pup is a mascot 
of a boatswains training class at U.S. 
Navy Sub Chaser School, Miami, Fla. 
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NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, 


ON’T be surprised if your 
favorite newspaper and mag- 
azines begin to shrink—that 
is, to have fewer pages than they did 
last year. It’s all for Victory’s ‘sake. 

The War Production Board has is- 
sued_orders limiting the amount of 
printing paper that publishers may 
use. 

Each newspaper is limited in 1943 
to the amount of newsprint* that it 
used in 1941. However, 3% more 
may be added to provide for copies 
spoiled in printing. 

This will actually mean a reduc- 
tion in amount of newsprint per copy 
for most newspapers. Since 1941, the 
circulation of most papers has in- 
creased. The public has been more 
interested in the news since we en- 
tered the war, and workers in wai 
factories have had more money to 
spend for newspapers. 

In other words, a greater numbe 
of copies must be printed with the 
same amount of newsprint used in 
1941. And it is likely that each copy 
will have fewer pages. 

The magazine order is different. 
The WPB ordered that each maga- 
zine publisher may use, during 1943, 
only 90% of the paper that was used 
during 1942. 

These orders do not apply to news 
papers and magazines which use less 
than 25 tons of paper in each quar- 
ter of the year. Thus school and col- 
lege newspapers and magazines, and 
small-town weeklies and dailies, will 
not be affected by the orders. 


CONSERVING PAPER 


How are publishers planning to 
get along with less paper? In Britain, 
newspapers have reduced the size of 
each page, as well as the number of 
pages. But we in the United States 
have not reached that point. Britain’s 
paper short ige is worse than ours. 

Some publications have greatly re- 
duced the amount of paper used in 
mailing notices to subscribers. The 
number of free sample copies, and 
the number of copies used by the 
office staff, have been reduced. 

The number of copies placed on 





PAPER Goes to War 


AND BOOKS MUST USE LESS 





Photo shows newsprint being hoisted onto a truck by a crane to be hauled 
to a newspaper plant. Each roll contains 1,429 pounds of newsprint. 


newsstands has been reduced. The 
number of unsold copies which the 
news-dealer may return to the pub- 
lisher has also been cut. 

When the number of pages in an 
issue is reduced, editors and writers 
must “tighten up” their work. This 
means that they must report the 
news without using unnecessary 
words. They must make every word 
count. In this way, the paper short- 
age will improve the quality of news- 
papers and magazines. 

Book publishers have also been ra- 
tioned to 90% of the paper they 
used last year. Because of this, new 
books may have fewer and smaller 
pages, and may be printed on light- 
weight paper—and there probably 
will "be fewer books published. 


CAUSE OF THE SHORTAGE 


What is the cause of the paper 
shortage? Newsprint and magazine 
paper are made mostly from wood- 
pulp. But there is no shortage of tim- 
ber in the United States and Canada. 

However, there is a manpower 
scarcity in the timber industry. Many 
lumberjacks have been changing to 


jobs in war factories. In order to 
meet this problem, the War Man- 
power Commission ordered lumber- 
jacks to stay on their logging jobs. 

After timber is cut, it is usually 
floated by stream tu the mill. From 
that point on, it must be transported 
by trucks, trains, or ships. All these 
methods of transportation are now 
needed for carrying vital war sup 
plies. 

There is another reason for the 
paper shortage. Wood itself is now 
being used for many war purposes, 
instead of being made into news- 
print. Synthetics made of wood are 
taking the place of such vital mate- 
rials as copper, rubber, and steel. 

Wood has been “drafted” into the 
building of shipyards, piers and 
docks, walls and floors of factories 
arches of bridges, and plywood aii 
planes. 

Wooden pipelines are used to 

carry water to Army camps. 

Wood is the source of cellulose 
fibers for production of rayon and 
plastics. And wood makes “gaso- 
gene, a fuel substitute for automo- 
bile gasoline. 
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February 8-13, 1943 
LIFE IN 
LATIN AMERUCA 


& Modern Architecture 
Encouraged by Brazil 


In the opinion of many architects, 
the finest modern buildings in the world 
are in Brazil. The Brazilian government 
encourages new ideas in constructing 
uildings. 

The Museum of Modern Art in New 
York City is exhibiting photographs of 
Brazil’s amazing architecture. The 
photos were taken with the assistance 
f the Office of Inter-American Affairs, 
ind will be sent to schools and colleges 
ifter March 7. One of these photos. is 
eproduced below. 

The two greatest problems of 
Brazilian architects are the blazing 
tropical sunlight and the rain. 


Below: Ministry of Education and 
Health in Rio de Janeiro. Windows 
cut off hot rays of northern sun. 
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Nazis Save Diplomat 
From Argentine Trial 


An important Nazi spy case has 
been going on in Argentina. The 
Argentine government arrested sev- 
eral Nazi spies. One of them re- 
vealed that he had been working 
with Captain Dietrich Niebuhr, an 
official of the German Embassy in 
Buenos Aires. 

According to international law, 
Niebuhr could not be brought to 
trial, because he was a diplomat. 
The Argentine government asked 
Hitler to overlook this rule, and al- 
low Niebuhr to be tried. 

Hitler refused, and told Niebuhr 
to come back to Germany. This 
proved that Niebuhr was par’ 


G. E. Kidder Smith. Courtesy Museum of Modern Art. 
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Government of Chile 
Cuts Axis Relations 


Chile has broken relations with 
the Axis. The Chilean Senate, by a 
vote of 30 to 10, decided to cut off 
diplomatic ties with Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. Then President Juan An- 
tonio Rios signed a decree ordering 
all Axis diplomats to leave the 
country. 

All German, Italian, and Japanese 
citizens in Chile are being carefully 
watched. Those persons who aid the 
Axis are being arrested. But Axis 
citizens who are engaged in ordinary 
work or business, and who do not 
aid the Axis, will not be arrested. 
(See Oct. 19 Jr. Schol., p. 5, for the 
story of German settlements in 
Chile. ) : 

Chile decided to break off rela- 
tions because Axis submarines sank 
several Chilean merchant ships. Ger- 
man spies in Chile were sending in- 
formation about ship sailings to the 
U-boat commanders. The U. S. Gov- 
ernment brought this to the atten- 
tion of the Chilean government, and 
gave proof that it was true. 

Will Chile take the next step, and 
declare war on the Axis? She may, 
if more of her ships are sunk. Chile 
relies on her ships to bring war 
equipment and materials from the 
United States. 

Whether or not Chile declares 
war, her aid to the U. S. will now 
be speeded up. 

Chile’s nitrates are famous. They 
are used as fertilizer on many Amer- 
ican farms. An important by-prod- 
uct*® of these nitrates is iodine. 


ARGENTINA ALOOF 


Of all the Americas, only Argen- 
tina now maintains relations with 
the Axis. Argentina, stands aloof* 
from her anti-Axis neighbors. 

Many Argentine newspapers ap- 
plauded Chile’s action. But the Ar- 
gentine Foreign Minister, Enrique 
Ruiz Guinazu, hastened to say that 
Argentina’s policy of neutrality re- 
mains unchanged. 
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her oil wells 
against Nazi saboteurs! 
Photo shows well near Mosul. 


Iraq guards 


HERE are two routes by which 
W vapptice from Britain and the 
U. S. go to Russia. The northern 
route follows its icy course around 
the top of Scandinavia to the 
of Murmansk, U.S.S.R. The southern 
route passes around the bottom of 
Africa, through the Mozambique 
Channel, the Indian Ocean, the Per- 
sian Gulf, to Iran. Supplies then go 
overland through the Caucasus, or 
are shipped by way of the Caspian 
Sea. 

In this week’s Theme Article, we 
discuss Arabia, Iraq, and Iran — 
three nations which border on the 
Persian Gulf (see map). 
ARABIA—KINGDOM OF IBN SAUD 

The Arabian peninsula is larger 
than India. Most of it belongs to the 
Kingdom of Arabia (sometimes 
called Saudi Arabia), which is ruled 
by Abdul Aziz Ibn Saud. 

Ibn Saud is a 230-pound giant, 
with a voice that booms out over the 
desert. He is a member of the Puri- 
tan-like Wahabi sect* of Arabs, who 
never touch tobacco, alcohol, or jew- 
els. He is over 60, and yet he is a 
vigorous warrior and one of the most 
far-sighted of Arabs. 

Ibn Saud follows a policy of de- 
veloping the land of Arabia. Parts 
of the desert are being irrigated, and 
large farms have been founded. Elec- 
tric lights have been installed in the 
Mohammedan Holy City of Mecca, 
and in Medina, where Mohammed is 


buried. 
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ARABIA, IRAQ AND IRAN GUARD ROUTE TO RUSSIA 


Many of the desert sheiks now live 
in city houses, drive automobiles, 
amd get their holy water from Mecca 
bottled and capped like soda pop! 


Ibn Saud admires Americans. Be- | 


cause of this, he sold the Standard 
Oil Company the rights to develop 
Arabia’s rich oil. Now American oil 
pipes are being laid in Jidda, an 
ancient Biblical city. 

The most colorful people of Ara- 
bia are the Bedouins. They migrate 
over great distances, and live off 
their flocks of sh and goats, and 
their herds of press. & and horses. 

Camels and dromedaries are the 
Bedouin’s wealth. A dromedary is a 
speed camel, which can lope six 
miles an hour steadily for 24 hours. 


All Arabian camels are one-humped; 
the two-humped ones come from 
Central Asia. 

In some regions, the camels wear 
little license plates (see photo). A 
camel's bite is poisonous, and he is 
so stupid that he cannot follow a 
path without being guided! Camels 
are terrified of slipping, because 
when they fall down, they cannot get 
up unassisted. 

The Arabs also love horses. For 
riding, the Arab prefers mares, be- 
cause mares do not whinny during 
night raids on enemy tribes. The 
Arab can read tracks in the sand as 
we read a newspaper. And he is the 
world’s best navigator by the stars. 

On Jan. 16, the Kingdom of Iraq 


Copytight, 1943, by Field Publication» 





























*See Improve Your Vocabulary, p. 13 
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declared war on the Axis. Thus the 
ancient land that contained the Gar- 
den of Eden came into the United 
Nations’ fighting alliance. 

In the days of the Old Testament, 
[Iraq was known as Mesopotamia. 
The nation’s fertile plains Were 
watered by the Tigris and Euphrates 
Rivers, and by canals. But many con- 
juerors swept over Iraq, and the 
canals were destroyed. The fertile 
land, no longer irrigated, became a 
lesert. 

Today British and U. S. engineers 
ave begun to rebuild Iraq’s canals. 
[raq promises to become a granary 
ind orchard land once again. Sheep- 
aising on a large scale has also been 
started. 

At present, lraq’s greatest wealth 
s oil. There are rich oil fields near 
Mosul and Kirkuk. Hitler wanted to 
seize these oil fields, and he sent 
spies to stir up rebellion against the 
lraq government. But Iraq declared 
war, and the Axis plans were 
thwarted. 

The people of Iraq are of Arab 
stock. Most of them are poor “fella- 
hin,” or peasants, who earn only 
37 a month. Nine ty- five per cent of 

e people are unable to read and 
write this ancient land where 
istronomy and mathematics were 
first developed. 

Until World War I, lraq was un- 
ler Turkish rule. At the close of that 
war, it was made a British mandate. 
Britain granted Iraq her independ- 
nce in 1932. 

King Ghazi of Iraq was the 
ephew of Emir Abdullah of Trans- 
lordan (see last week’s Theme Ar- 
ticle). In 1989 King Ghazi was killed 


Arabia is known as the land of beavu- 
tiful, swift horses. Bedouins prize 
them dearly, take good care of them 
























Ewing Galloway 


This camel used in public hauling carries his license plate on his bridle. 
The license is printed in English and Arabic. Where's his ration card? 


in an automobile accident. His four- 
year-old son Feisal II became King, 
with a regency*® to rule for him un- 
til he grows up. He is now seven 
years old. 


THE KINGDOM OF IRAN 


Iran (formerly called Persia) is of 
vital importance to the United Na- 
tions. Our ships laden with planes, 
guns, and trucks sail up the Persian 
Gulf and dock at the port of Bandar 
Shahpur. There the goods are loaded 
on trucks and trains, and sent over- 
land to Russia. 

When Germany attacked Russia 
in 1941, U. S. engineers went to Iran 
to build this lifeline. They found 
that, in a nation three times the size 
of France, there were only seven dirt 
roads and only one railroad. This 
railroad is the amazing Trans-lranian 
Railroad, which winds its way over 
mountains, through 224 tunnels, and 
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across 4,000 bridges, from the Per- 
sian Gulf to the Caspian Sea. 

It was necessary to improve har- 
bors, roads, and railroads. But Iran 
was full of German spiés and Fifth 
Columnists. Iran’s ruler, Shah Reza, 
was unfriendly to the United Na- 
tions. He refused to get rid of the 
Germans. 

British troops, who had been sta- 
tioned in Iraq, moved into Iran from 
the west. Russian troops moved 
down from the north. The British 
and Russians occupied Iran, and 
Shah Reza fled. His young son Mo- 
hammed, who is friendly to the 
United Nations, became King in his 
place. 

Then the U. S. engineers set to 
work. They built more tunnels, sid- 
ings, and repair stations in the Trans- 
Iranian Railroad. They dredged and 
enlarged the harbors. They built 
roads, and truck convoys now rum- 
ble over roads that once were goat- 
trails. U. S. planes ferry across Africa 
to Iran’s newly-built airfields. 

Iran’s greatest wealth is her oil. 
She has much larger supplies than 
Iraq, and stands fifth in world pro- 
duction. (The first four nations are 
the United States, Russia, Venezuela. 
and Rumania. ) 

[ran’s oil fields lie behind jagged 
mountain ranges. Some of the fields 
have been gushing oil since 450 B.C. 
The production of this oil has been 
controlled by Britain since 1901. 

(Next Week: What Now for In- 
dia? ) 
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Test your ‘Knowledge for Victory’! These questions are based on articles in this issue of 
Junior Scholastic. Perfect. score is 100. What's your VQ? Answers appear in Teachers Edition. 


| 1. A South American nation that broke relations 
with the Axis last week was (a) Argentina; (b) 
HEADLINE NEWS Chile; (c) Iraq. 
Select the right ending to each sentence. Score 2. The nation took this step because (a) Japa- 
5 — each. Total, 25. _ nese planes bornbed her cities; (b) the Germans 
The Russians broke the siege of their second invaded her territory; (c) Axis submarines sank her 
Tbe city, (a) Stalingrad; (b) Rostov; (c) Lenin- ships. 
grad. 3. The only American nation remaining neutral 
2. The anthracite mine strike was unusual be- was (a) Argentina; (b) Peru; (c) Guatemala. 
cause (a) the employers were striking against the 
workers; (b) the men were striking against the 
leader of their own union as well as against the 
employers; (c) the Government ordered the men NATIONS OF THE PERSIAN GULF 
to continue the strike. ' 
3. The Marines at Guadalcanal were relieved by _ The following sentences describe the Persian 
(a) fresh Marines; (b) Army men; (c) Navy men. Gulf nations, Arabia, Iraq, and Iran. Write the 
4. The British Sth Army capture -d the important neEnS of the correct nation in each space. (Each 
Mediterranean seaport of (a) Trieste; (b) Trini- nation has been used more than once.) Score 5 
~~ (c) Tripoli. points each. Total, 30. a 
The newly-appointed Deputy High Commis- 1. Ibn Saud, ruler of this nation, is a member of 
sioner of French North Africa is (a) Marcel B. the Wahabi sect. He permitted the Standard Oil 
Peyrouton; (b) Henri Petain; (c) Charles de Company to develop the oil fields of his land. 


Gaulle. 
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My score 





My score | 2. After World War I, this nation became a Brit- 
; ish mandate. In 1932 it was given its independence. 


2. PAPER GOES TO WAR 8. In ancient times this nation was known as 


One ending to each of the following statements Mesopotamia. It declared war against the Axis on 
is incorrect. Select the wrong ending. Score 5 points Jan. 16, 1948. PRES SN oe ee , 
each. Total. 15. 4. The important railroad to Russia is in this 

The War Production Board, in an order affect- country. Since 1901, its oil fields have been con- 
ing newspapers, said that (a) newspapers are lim- trolled by Britain 
ited in 1943 to the amount of ne wsprint that they 5. This country is locate d on a peninsula wach 
used in 1941: (b) however, 3% more may be added is larger than India. Bedouins make Up an Snpor- 
to prov ide for copies spoiled in printing; (c) news- — ~ of its — £B alia Clad = 
papers must be printed on thinner paper. ae version 4 > sas Tee 5 gt 

2. In the order affecting magazines, the WPB this nation. Britain and Russia occupied the country 
said that (a) each magazine may use 90% of the in 1941. wo 
paper that it used last year; (b) each magazine aay scare 
must cut out 50% of its advertisements; (c) the 
onde ‘r does not apply to magazines using less than 5 

95 tons of paper in each quarter of the year. BUILDERS OF AMERICA 

The paper shortage is due to (a) a manpower 
deovts ige in the timber industry; (b) the need for 
wood in war production; (c) a shortage of timber 
in the United States and Canada. 

My score 





Fill in each blank with the correct data or word. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 15. 

1. Lincoln became President i in the year __ 

2. He was cheered by a visit from his old politi- 
cal opponent, Stephen a cee. es 

3. Lincoln’s Secretary of State was Ww illiam A. 
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3 GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS 


Select the correct ending to each of the following ay score — 
sentences. Score 5 points each. Total, 15. My total score _____ VQ 
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LINCOLN'’S TEACHINGS 
INSPIRE WAR EFFORT 


As we observe the birthday of the Great Emancipator 
this year, our nation is engaged in a Global War for Free- 
dom. Lincoln’s teachings of human liberty for all races have 
great significance in winning the war and shaping the peace. 

It might be well for your class to conduct a reading and 
study o » ode immortal ‘document, the Gettysburg Address. 
There is no nobler statement of our present war aims than 
the closing words: “It is rather for us to be here dedicated 
to the great task remaining before us—that from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to that cause for 
which they gave the last full measure of devotion—that 
we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died 
in vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a new birth 
of freedom—and that government of the people, by the 
people, for the people shall not perish from the earth.” 

The picture-strip, Builders of America (page 9) can be 
used as a springboard tor the discussion on Lincoln this 
week. Panel No. 2 can be used to point out a characteristic 
of great leadership—Lincoln’s eagerness to put the most 
competent men he could find in the big jobs. 

Lincoln’s “firmness in the right” characteristic can be 
discussed on the basis of his reply, in Panel No. 4, on his 
signing of the Emancipation Proclamation—“I never in my 
life felt more certain that I was doing right.” 

Use the last panel, No. 6, to play up the “Malice toward 
none” principle, which epitomized Lincoln’s approach to 
binding up the nation’s wounds. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


This week containing Lincoln’s Birthday will be appro- 
priately celebrated as’ Negro History Week, the eighteenth 
annual observance of the week. Education for Victory, 
bi-weekly publication of the U. S Office of Education, 
makes the following announcement: 

“Many schools throughout the country wil] develop pro- 
grams for this occasion that will illustrate the contributions 
of Negro Americans to our culture and institutions 

“Special posters and other assistance may be secured by 
writing to Carter G. Woodson, director. Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and History, Inc., 1538 Ninth Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Contributions made by the 
Negro race toward advancing American democracy is the 
central theme for 1942-43.” 

As previously mentioned in Teachers Edition, the Novem 
ber 1942 issue of Survey Graphic was devoted to a dis 
cussion of “Color: Unfinished Business of Democracy, 
including the Negro and the War, the Negro in American 
Life. in the New World, in the Old World. The periodical 
Common Ground features articles by Pearl Buck, Lin Yu- 
tang, Thomas Mann, Langston Hughes, and others. 


Discussion Questions on Builders of America 
1. What do you think of Seward’s suggestion that a 


foreign war would unite the nation? At that time, was it a 
wise suggestion or a foolish one? Give your reasons. 


2. What is the value of Lincoln's teachings tor us today? 


Fact Questions 
1. What did the Emancipation Proclamation do? 
2. Name an old political opponent who cheered Lincoln 
by a visit. 
3. What did Lincoln say about the song Dixie? 








Important Notice for Teachers 


TEACHERS EDITION desk copies of Junior 
Scholastic are enclosed in the student bundle. They 
are the top copies and can be readily identified by 
a row of black stars along the top of the front cover, 
in addition to the usual Teachers Edition sub-title. 


This new plan will make certain that your desk copies 
of Junior Scholastic are always at hand at the time 


you receive the student copies. Heretofore the 
perenne EDITION was mailed in a separate 

apper, and frequently reached the teacher after the 
re ent copies had been received. 


PERSIAN GULF NATIONS — pp. 6, 7 


The American Institute for Iranian Art and Archaeology, 
at 9 East 89th St., New York, N. Y., publishes bulletins 
on current developments and discoveries in Persian and 
Arabic culture. You may have your name placed on the 
mailing list for these publications by writing to the Institute. 

Teachers in the New York area may be able to take their 
classes for a visit to the Institute’s museum. There are only 
two Institutes of this kind in the world. the other being at 
Leningrad, U.S.S R 

The exotic legends of the East have been widely told 
in folklore and fiction. But for surveys of modern life in 
Arabia, Iraq, and Iran, we recommend the magazine Asia 

There are many books available to: your class dealing 
with the Persian Gulf nations. Some of the stories from the 
Arabian Nights could be read aloud, or each pupil could 
be responsible to read one story and tell it to the class. 

Seven Pillars of Wisdom, by T. E. Lawrence, is probably 
one of the best accounts of Arabian life at hand. However, 
it might prove too difficult for Junior Scholastic readers, 
and we recommend In Lawrence's Bodyguard, by Stephen 

Bartlett, published by Frederick A. Stokes, Inc. 

For a picture of social life and customs there is Ali Lives 
in Iran, by Singer and Baldridge. published by Holiday 
House, New York. Buxton’s Stories of Persian Heroes sup- 
plements many of the Arabian Nights stories, and introduces 
some of the flesh-and-blood men of the region 


Discussion Questions 


1. Do you favor the plan tor a United States of Arabia 
after the war? 


2. What did Iraq have to gain by joining the United 
Nations? 

3. Which nation would you preter to visit—Arabia, lLraq, 
or Iran? Give reasons for your answer 
Fact Questions 

1. What are the two main supply routes trom Great 
Britain to Russia? 

2. In what nation do the Bedouins live? 
What is a dromedary? 
Why did Iraq, once rich and tertile, become a desert? 
Who is helping to rebuild Iraq? 


our © 


Why did Russia and Britain send troops into Iran? 
Next Week — What Now for India? 


[Continued on next page] 
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HEADLINE NEWS—pp. 2, 3 


Discussion Questions 

1. Do you think that tormer officials ot the Vichy Gov- 
ernment should be appointed to high positions in French 
North Africa? Give reasons for your answer. 

2. In your opinion, was it right or wrong tor the coal 
miners to go on strike? Give reasons for your answer 


Fact Questions 

1. Who is president of the United Mine Workers of 
America? 

2. What important product is Kharkov noted tor? 

3. The British 8th Army captured the important seaport 
ot Tripoli. In what country is it? 

4. What nation built the Mareth Liner 

5. What kind of weather has there been 


Tunisia recently? 


PAPER GOES TO WAR—p. 4 


After studying this article, pupils should “stand watch’ 
over their favorite newspapers and magazines, and observe 
the modifications employed to meet WPB requirements 

Che study of paper leads at once into the study of wood 
An excellent article on synthetic products derived from wood 
appeared in the October 1942 issue of Fortune The illus 
trations reproduce graphically the amazing variety of wood s 
new uses 


in northern 


Discussion Questions 

1. Name some steps that publishers are taking to reduce 
the amount of paper they use 

2. Why are newspapers and magazines important during 
war-time? 
Fact Questions 

1. What changes were made in British newspapers be- 
cause of the paper shortage? 

2. Give one reason for the paper shortage. 


3. Name one way in which wood is being used in the 
war effort 


GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS—p. 5 


Discussion Questions 


|. Do you like modernistic buildings, such as the Bra 
zilian building shown in Good Neighbor News? Are there 
any modernistic buildings in your locality? 

2. Is Argentina’s policy of neutrality a wise or a toolish 
one? Give reasons for your answe) 


COUPON FOR FREE VQ KIT FOR 2ND SEMESTER 


VQ CORPS, 


Junior Scholastic 
220 E. 42d Street. New York, N. Y. 


Please send VQ membership cards, stamps, 
poster and certificate without charge or obligation 


Address the package to: wy 


NAME 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. 





City STATE 
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Fact Questions 


1 Of what nation is Juan Antonio Rios the President? 

2. How are Axis citizens to be treated in Chile, so long 
as they do not act as spies or Fifth Columnists? 

3. How does Chile’s new policy help the United States’ 

4. Name one use of Chile’s nitrates. 


VICTORY QUIZ—p. 8 


Are the Victory Quiz questions satistactory to you? Do 
you have any suggestions or comments relating to the type 
of question or any other phase of the Victory Quiz? The 
editors are always glad to receive teachers’ comments, and 
to put suggestions into practice whenever possible 

H. C. Rupprecht, Principal of St Trinity Lutheran Schoo! 
Pontiac, Mich., suggests that the Victory Quiz for each 
week be sent along with the Teachers Edition, and not em 
bodied in pupils magazines. We must reply to this excellent 
suggestion as we have in the past. that costs would be pro 
hibitive: 

Teachers who have not yet ordered their tree VQ Kits 
tor this semester, are urged to do so now Each kit includes 
a Certificate of Merit to be awarded to the highest-ranking 
pupil at the end of the semester. Simply fill out and mail the 
coupon on this page 


GIFT OF THE FOREST—pp. 10, 11 


The book from which our story is condensed is based 
on the boyhood of the author, R. Lal Singh. who collab 


orated in writing it with Eloise Lownshery 


Discussion Questions 

| Bim’s grandtather said: “Conquer tear in yourselt, and 
even the wild beasts will know it.” Have you ever seen an 
example of this, in a circus or elsewhere? 

2. Would you like to have a tiger cub as a pet? 
Fact Questions 

1 Why did Bukaru want the tiger cub returned to the 
jungle? 

2. Why did Bim’s grandfather ayree to be tied to a tree 
in the forest? 


AVIATION—p. 14 


The material fo: “Aircraft Engines” was prepared by 
james L. G. FitzPatrick, who teaches apglied physics at 
the Straubenmulle: Textile High School, New York City 
M: FitzPatrick is chairman of the Machine Department at 
the school, an authority on engine construction, and a 
licensed aviator 
Fact Questions 
1. In what shape are the cylinders arranged in an in-line? 
2. What is the arrangement of cylinders in a V-12 engine? 
3. What is the arrangement of cylinders in a radial 
sngine? 
4. What are the two methods ot cooling aircraft engines? 





Answers to Victory Quiz, Page 8 
HEADLINE NEWS: e, b, b, c, a 
PAPER GOES TO WAR: ¢ b, «. 
GOOD NEIGHBOR NEWS: b, c¢, a. 
NATIONS OF THE PERSIAN GULF: Arabia, Iraq, Lragq, 
tran, Arabia, Lran. 


BUILDERS OF AMERICA: 1861, Douglas, Seward, 





CORRECTION—Two errors in the answers to the Semeste: 
Victory Quiz, Jan. 18 Jr Schol., have been called to our atten 
tion by Flora Belle Osteen. Morriston Public School, Morriston, 
Fla. 

In the “Wa: Map otf Europe and Africa” question, Casablanca 
should be No. 10 and Algiers should be No. 8. 

The correct answer to the “Twin Cities” question is B, C, A 

We are extremely sorry that these errors occurred, and are 
taking steps to make sure that it shall not happen again.—Editor 
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OFF THE PRESS 


PAMPHLETS 

Teachers who have been laying special 
emphasis on global geography for the air 
age, and who found the Air Geography 
material in the December 14 issue of spe- 
cial value, will be interested in a new 
ublication of C. S. Hammond & Co. (84 
| ainaee Ave., New York), well-known 
atlas firm. It is Hammond’s Global Map 
for the Air Age, a four-color wall map of 
the world on an azimuthal equidistant pro 
jection, based on Washington, D. C. as 
center, and giving accurate directions for 
great circle sky routes. (Price, $1; $1.98 
mounted. ) 


How Much Do You Know About Al 
cohol? is a pamphlet by Thomas R. Car- 
skadon, Chief of the Education Depart- 
ment, Twentieth Century Fund. It sum. 
marizes the latest scientific findings on the 
effects of alcohol. The material was pre- 
pared originally for use by the U.S.O.- 
Y.M.C.A. The pamphlet answers common 
questions about the use of alcohol, basing 
its answers on scientific inquiry into the 
questions. ( Association Press, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 5c each, 100 copies for 
$3.00. ) 

Tobacco and Health is a pamphlet by 
Arthur H. Steinhaus and Florence M. Grun- 
derman, published by Association Press. It 
considers some facts about smoking, in 
cluding nicotine, nose, mouth and throat 
irritation, ulcers, heart rate and blood pres- 
sure, effect on athletes, vision, nerves. ma 
ternity and longevity. Price 35c 


The National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and the National Council 
for the Social Studies, both affiliated with 
the National Education Association, pub 
lish a series of unit problems in American 
life. The following are among those re 
cently released 


The American Family, by Burgess and 
Baumgartner (Unit No. 7, 30c). This 
booklet considers the problems of family 
relations facing American youth. Tl « ques- 
tion is defined and analyzed, its causes 
sought, its goals set and means for achiev- 
ing these goals presented in Part One. 
Part Two contains aching aids, films, and 
hibliography 


Agriculture, by Christensen, Clark and 
Knapp (Unit No. 8, 30c). Part One con- 
siders the more important problems of the 
farmer and rural America, explains the 
need for public action, discusses causes, 
goals, and means. “art Two contains teach- 
ing aids 


Crime, by Sellin and Busey (Unit No 
¥, 30c). This pamphlet is concerned with 
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Teachers Please Note 
New WPB Order! 


In order to comply promptly and 
tully with the new WPB order lim- 
iting the use of paper, Scholastic 
Magazines have made several 
changes. We no longer can be as 
generous as formerly with sample 
copies and copies furnished on ten- 
tative orders. For example, re- 
quests for single issue trial orders 
will be limited hereafter to 5 copies 
of the current issue. “Tentative” 
orders, subject to revision, must be 
confirmed giving definite quantity 
within a week in order to insure re- 
ceiving copies of all issues. Our 
first concern is to fill all orders for 
our regular subscribers. Therefore, 
we shall deeply appreciate your 
cooperation in advising us at once, 
on the return card we sent you, the 
number of copies of each edition 
you will require for the semester 
You may pay for the subscriptions 
later in the semester at your con 
venience 

Maurice R. ROBINSON 
Publisher 
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GLOBAL MAP for the AIR AGE 


A Great Circle Skyway Gwide 














a 
—— = 
——————— 
Strange «as it may seem the «hortest 
to Darwin, Australia, frow Washington,  D. a 
crosses Canada! You head northwest on the greet 
cirele route to this ®. Hemisphere city. There are 
many more wonders revealed by this new, seolored, 
globa! map Straight lines are great circles—draw 
them on the varnish protected marking surface. Distance 
and travel time scale for planes, warships, convoys. 
Size 22” x 20”%—coste much less than you usually spend 
for wall maps 


quickest rowte 
c. 


Map on heavy ' er, in mail tube, postpaid .$1.00 
Map mount on heavy duty board, eyelets, ready to 
hang on the wall, postpaid....... $1.96 


Bent on 5 days approval 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Cc. $. HAMMOND & COMPANY 
84 Lexington Ave., New-York, N. Y 





the causes and extent of criminal behavior, 
its prevention and treatment. Teaching aids 
are well treated 


ve - © 


rhe National Service Board tor Religious 
Ubjectors, Washington, D. C., has pub- 
lished The Conscientious Objector Under 
the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1946 It discusses noncombatant service 
ang work of national importance upen to 
objectors. An approved an of camps em- 
ploying various types of projects, including 
soil conservation, forestry, national parks, 
public health, hospitals, farms, etc., is ex- 
plained. Also the procedure of appeal from 
ther classifications is outlined. Price 5c 
each, $4.00 per hundred 
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Please make my DEFINITE ORDER: 





ALSO include ___ 
Supplied with orders of 10 or more.) 





———copies SCHOLASTIC—Combined Ed. 65¢ 
———copies SCHOLASTIC—English Class Ed. 50c 
copies SCHOLASTIC—Social Studies Ed. 50c 
——copies WORLD WEEK 40c 
——copies JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 30c 
Teacher Edition desk copies 







Mall TODAY 
and your 
students 
won't miss 

a single issue. 














Name 
MAIL TO: 
School SCHOLASTIC 
PUBLICATIONS 
aptreee 430 Kinnard Ave. 
EE es ee ae Sear TE 2-8-43 Dayton, Ohio 





CLIP AND PASTE 





ON BACK OF 


A PENNY POSTCARD 
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A FEW REASONS WHY TEACHERS NOW USE 
ONE-QUARTER OF A MILLION COPIES OF 


* JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC « 














Excerpts from letters JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC has recently received from teachers 


WAR BACKGROUND 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC has 
been tremendously helpful in 
clarifying and explaining im- 
portant war news and back- 
ground. The material in the 
magazine helps the students to 
understand the disorganized 
war news they hear and see 
in radio and press reports. 


—E.-.J. B., Virginia 





POPULAR READING 


I find that my classes thor- 
oughly enjoy “Bib and Tuck,” 
the short stories, and the book 
reports in JUNIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC. They eagerly await each 
issue and are particularly 
enthusiastic about such fea- 
tures as sports, movie reviews, 
puzzles and jokes. 

—E. D., Ohio 


LARGE MAPS 


I have found that the large 
maps in JUNIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC help the students under- 
stand the quick moving news 
of a world at war. You have 
done an excellent job in de- 
signing these maps so that they 
can be used in my geography 
and current history classes. 
—Mrs. B. B. S., Penn. 





TEACHING AIDS 


I find the material in the Teach- 
ers Section both practical and 
effective. It saves time and is 
a great help. The full-page 
quiz in each pupil’s copy every 
week based on the material in 
the magazine makes it easy to 
use JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC as 
part of the class program. 


—I. R., New Jersey 








EAGER READERS 
Every pupil in my class looks 
forward to Monday afternoon 
when JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
arrives. We use the paper both 
on Monday and Friday for re- 
ports and discussions. This Fall 
I asked my pupils to choose 
between JUNIOR SCHOLAS- 
TIC and another classroom 
magazine, and they voted for 
JUNIOR ScHoLastic 100%. 

—S. E. E., Missouri 


INEXPENSIVE 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC has 
proved to be a mighty effective 
and inexpensive supplementary 
textbook. My pupils feel they 
are getting a great value for 
the 2¢ a week which it costs. 
I found they were eager to pay 
their 30¢ so that they wouldn’t 
miss a single issue. 


—B. F. N., Montana 


MAIL YOUR FINAL ORDER TODAY 


Use the handy order coupon on page 3-T of this issue or the handy 
order card bound in this number. 
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EXTRA MAGAZINES FOR YOU 


A special plan — initiated by 
SCHOLASTIC Magazines in 1932 





oie ae cee |] SONLOR SCHOLASTIC 


or magazine rack. Classrooms 
using JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC have 


their choice of 23 leading mag 


azines such as: 


Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, New Republic, Current History 
Asia, Popular Mechanics, Air News, etc., at special low prices 
available only to ovr teacher-subscribers. These magazines 
cost only 50¢ and $1.00 per semester. A detailed list of 
magazines and handy order form will be sent upon request. 
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DRAWN BY FRANK RONAN TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM iy 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN (1809-1865) [7 in Fesruary, 1g61, LINCOLN 


7 ARRIVED IN WASHINGTON TO 
With malice foward none; BECOME PRESIDENT OF A DI- 


with charity foward all . . - VIOED NATION. HE WAS GREAI 
LY CHEERED BY A VISIT gf 

S we commemorate the birth- | FROM HIS OLD POLITICAL Ta, 

day of Abraham Lincoln, “it is 
for us, the living,” to take new faith 
from the story of this patient man 
who saved the nation. 

President-elect Lincoln arrived 
secretly in Washington to avoid 
hostile mobs. Seven Southern 
States had seceded from the Union, 
and people doubted Lincoln’s abil- 
ity to handle the crisis. 

At one time, only three Con- 
gressmen defended the President's 
acts, but he guided the nation to 
victory. 





LINCOLN PROVED HIS GREATNESS BY ) 
SELECTING FOR HIS CABINET THE GEST MEN 

HE COULD GET, EVEN THOUGH SEVERAL OF 
THEM HAD BEEN HIS RIVALS FOR THE PRES 
IDENTIAL NOMINATION IN 1860. ty 




















































LINCOLN'S SECRETARY OF STATE, 
WILLIAM H. SEWARD, WAS SURE 
THAT HE COULD RUN THE COUNTRY 
BETTER THAN LINCOLN. THE PRESIDENT 
CALMLY [GNORED SEWARD'S UNWELCOME 


Y 
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@ ON JANUARY |, 1863, LINCOLN SIGNED | 

THE FAMOUS EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION 

FREEING 3,000,000 NEGRO SLAVES IN THE 
SOUTHERN STATES CT Z 
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@ WHEN THE WAR 
ENDED, LINCOLN ALREADY WAS 
WORKING TO WIPE AWAY THE BITTERNESS 
OF THAT CONFLICT AND TO A(D THE SOUTH, 
HE REVEALED HIS FEELINGS ONE NIGHT WHEN 


§ IN 1863 THE SENATE COMMITTEE ON THE CONDUCT OF 
THE WAR WAS SECRETLY DISCUSSING CHARGES OF DISLOYALTY 
AGAINST LINCOLN'S FAMILY WHEN THE MEETING WAS THROWN 






















GAIT OF 


IM lived in a village of India, 

on the edge of the jungle. To 

him the jungle was the most 

beautiful place in the world. His 
mother often said that he loved the 
animals of the forest more than he 
did human beings. 

At sun-up, on his twelfth birth- 
day, Bim ran out to greet the servant 
who came every morning from the 
village to milk the cow. 

“A happy day to you, Bim sahib,” 
said the tall brown man. 

“The same to you, Bukaru,” said 
Bim. “It will be a happy day for 
me because my grandfather is com- 
ing. I am certain he will tell my 
father to let me go alone to the 
jungle.” 

_ Bukaru rolled his eyes upward. 

Rama forbid! Old Suk says the for- 
est is the home of Yama, king of 
Death. Death from serpents, tigers, 
lions, elephants, baboons—” 

“Aie!” said Bim. “Who's afraid ot 
the free people? They won't hurt 
you if you are harmless to them and 
keep wise witted. Grandfather says 
so. He is wiser than Suk.” 

The day was well on by the time 
Grandfather arrived. The old man 
bent down over the boy whose arms 
were thrown about him. “My son of 
India—are you happy today?” 

“Of course I'm happy to see you, 
Grandfather, especially today. I want 
to go alone to the jungle. And I am 
glad you came because you can tell 
my father so.’ 

‘Bim’s mother and grandfather ex- 
changed a look. “Why not invite 
scme of the village boys to go with 
your 

“Oh, no, sir. They are all afraid to 
go. Suk tells them fearful stories of 
how Yama stalks the forest. She is 
so old that they believe 
her.” 

Grandtather shook his head. “Suk 
may be old in years, buf in wisdom 
she is not as old as Danu, your 
monkey.” 

Bim’s mother nodded. 





and wise 


“She keeps 





“Gift ot the Forest’ 1 condensed from 
the book of the same name by R. Lal Singh 
and Eloise Lownsbery, and is used here by 
permission of the publishers, Longmans 

Green and Co., Inc 





Adventure Story 


of a Boy in India 


By R. Lal Singh 


and Eloise Lownsbery 
Ilustrations by Anne Vaughan 


PART | 


the whole village cowering in fear 
by her superstitions. If only they 
would listen to you, Bapuji. It 
seems strange that other, distant vil- 
lages sit at your feet while our 
own— 

Grandtather laid his long, slender 
hand over her small one. “Can they 
hear the words of truth in their 
hearts, when their minds are already 
darkened by Suk’s sorcery?” 

At last it was agreed that Bim 
might go to the jungle, but only on 
condition ‘that he went with his 
mother and Bukaru, and his two 
young cousins Rewa and Jal. His 
grandfather had taught him well the 
lore of the forest, and Bim proudly 
displayed the flute that he, like the 
old man, would carry instead of a gun. 

“A flute!” laughed one of Bim’s 
cousins. “You couldn't kill a tiger 
with a flute!” 

“Who wants to kill a tiger?” asked 
Bim with scorn. “I'd rather tame a 
wild beast than have only its skin.” 


HE boys stilled their chattering 

as the ox cart carrying them en- 
tered the jungle. Bim looked about 
him with big eyes. It was a wonderful 
world. Bokaro urged the ox forward 
to a small clearing. Bim clutched his 
flute. 

“If we sing to the forest people,” 
he told his cousins, “they will know 
we are no afraid of them.” 


TE FOREST 





So Rewa and Jal sang while Bin 
played on his pipe. From out the 
purple shadows something moved. 
Bim thought he saw spots and eyes 
Perhaps a musk deer? The monkeys 
took flight in the tree tops. Bim tilted 
his flute as he followed them with 
his eyes, but he played on. 

Then he was attracted by a slight 
movement at the end of the log. 
There, coiling itself on the bark, he 
saw a long ebony snake, a cobra in 
the very act of out-puffing its hood. 
Its head upreared until it was on a 
level with Bim’s. 

Bim’s big brown eyes met and 
held the small bright black eyes of 
the serpent, while he played on, just 
as he had seen the snake-charmers 
do in the village. The cousins beside 
him still sang on, unmindful of the 
flat head peering through its hood, 
swaying from side to side. 

Bim’s forehead was hot with per- 
spiration. He began to push back 
along the log toward the cousins. 
Just then, Rewa and Jal both saw 
the cobra. Their song ceased abrupt- 
ly as the forest rang with their 
screams. They tumbled off the log, 
clutching each other. Bim’s mother 
came running. 

“Hush, children. Quiet them,” she 
told the serving-man. “Do not move, 
my son. Play on and on, softly.” 

She came close behind Bim, fear- 
lessly facing the angry serpent. With 
her hands touching her forehead, 
she bowed. 

“Namaskar, O Nag. O Wise One.” 

She spoke to the cobra in a sing- 
song voice like a chant, until finall) 
it lowered its head. Gradually, its 
hood receded; slowly the cobra un- 
coiled. Turning, it slithered away. 

“See,” said Bim’s mother, “there is 
no place for fear or for tears in the 
forest. That was great Nag, the 
wise one, come to bid you welcome 
to his world.” 
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The soft fluffy ball was 
a royal jungle tiger kit- 
ten. It did not know it 
was being looked at by 
three human brothers. 


All too soon it was 
time to go home. Bu- 
karu and Bim’s mother 
were searching the thick- 
et for one more load of 
when suddenly 
Bim’s mother called out: 
“Bim! Come here, little 
ones.” 

They ran to her. She 
pointed down beneath a 
tangle of vines and 
ferns at the foot of a 
large stump. She stooped 
and lifted something out 
carefully—a soft fluffy 
round ball. 

“What is it?” all three 
boys asked at once. 

“A royal jungle tiger 
kitten,” she said quietly. 
“So new a baby cub that 
it doesn't know it is being looked at 
by three human brothers. Bim, here 
is another pet for you. How kind the 
forest is to you on your birthday!” 

So it was that Bim brought home 
the young tiger -whom he called 
Heera. But many in the village had 
no welcome for the cub. Old Suk was 
one, and Bukaru was another. By the 
time night came, they had stirred the 
village up to a pitch of superstitious 
fear. Bim, always a light sleeper, 
wakened to a strange sound. It was 
the throbbing beat of the drums, a 
beat that sounded full of hidden 
danger. 

He crept to his window’ and 
peered out between the wooden bars. 
On the veranda, his grandfather was 
speaking. The old man had been to 
the village. “The women and chil- 
dren are huddled together about the 
fire; the men forming a large outer 
circle,” he said. “I heard Bukaru’s 
speech of warning. Bukaru is afraid 
that a child of the village will be 
snatched by the mother tiger in re- 

venge for her stolen cub. He wants 
to return the cub to the jungle. And 
Suk is demanding that one of our 
tamily be tied to a tree in the forest, 
in order to save the village.” 

Bim crept to his bed on which lay 
the warm furry ball. Never in his 
whole life had he had a plaything 
or pet he loved in his heart as this. 
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“I don’t want to give you back to 
the forest,” he whispered. “Poor 
little abandoned one.” 


ORNING came. Bim knew that 
Wi no tiger would attack after dawn. 
Yet, with sunrise, the drumbeats 
only increased. And along with the 
drums, Bim heard a kind of wild 
chanting. Distant at first, it seemed 
to be coming nearer. 

It was not long before a crowd of 
angry villagers, led by old Suk, gath- 
ook outside the high walls of Bim’s 
home. 

Bim heard his grandfather speak 
to his father. “Let me handle them, 


my son. The villagers are angry 
with us only because they are 
afraid.” He called out in a firm 


voice: “Stand back from the gates, 
my good: people. I will speak to 
you outside the walls.” 

Surprised, the crowd moved back 
to make way for him with the 
honor due to one who recites the 
sacred scriptures. Bim strained his 
ears to hear his grandfather. 

“You say it is written in the 
sacred books that a human life must 
be sacrificed for the theft of a cub? 
That’s strange. For in all my read- 
ing of the Vedas and the Upanishads 
I have never come upon it. Perhaps 
wise Suk will name me the page and 
discourse where it is to be found?” 


11 


Everyone knew, when they 
stopped to think, that Suk could not 
read a single word in Sanskrit or 
Hindi, in Pali or Bengali, for all her 
vaunted wisdom. 

So she screamed out in fury: “A 
sacrifice, I say. Which one of your 
family will you send to the jungle in 
place of the cub?” 

With uplifted hand, the old man 
silenced her. He raed and bowed 
to the headman and the elders. 

“Peace, my brothers. Surely you have 
heard how it is written : ‘Conquer 
fear in yourself, and even the wild 
beasts will know it.’ Of my own free 
will, I will walk ‘unarmed into the 
forest. There I shall remain until 
the moon waxes full, two days 
hence.” 

“We accept your sacrifice,” Suk 
called out. “But we ourselves must 
take you into the jungle and tie you 
to a tree.” 

The old man ignored her, speak- 
ing to the crowd. “See, if I go, it is 
to prove to you all that Suk’s power 
over you is black as pitch. All her 
counsels to you but plunge you 
deeper into the mire of ignorance 
and superstitious fear. Bah! That is 
a muddy wallow of Suk’s! Are you 
buffaloes then, that you so much en- 
joy it?” 

Bim’s father rushed out the gate. 
Take me in his place, my people. 
My father is more saint than man. 
For miles about the hill villages rev- 
erence him as a sadhu—a holy man.” 

The old man waved him back. 
“Your place is there, son. Mine is in 
the forest. Above all, have faith. 
Believe that the Lord is just and re- 
member the law of ahimsa.” 

Bim knew, they all knew what he 
meant; that when a man has become 
truly harmless and so, fearless, then 
he himself cannot be harmed, not 
even by a wild beast. 

The mob surged past the open 
gate. The drums rolled. The flutes 
shrilled. The Papu lifted up his voice 
and led the hymn »f Purusha. 

So the villagers marched down 
the road with the old man, marched 
into the forest. They left behind a 
boy who felt half suffocated with 
mingled grief and joy; joy because 
he still had the cub, playing roly- 
poly on the floor; grief because his 
grandfather must do this dread thing 
for his sake. 


(To be concluded next week) 
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WHAT'S NEW IN 


SCIENCE 





New Super-Gasoline 


UPER-GASOLINE is Uncle Sams 

new secret weapon. The Houdry 
Process Corporation has developed a 
new, 100-octane gasoline that is more 
powerful than any fuel used by the 
Axis. 

The anti-knock value of a kind of 
gasoline is measured by its octane num- 
ber, ranging from 0. to 100. Until now, 
most aviation gasoline has been §87- 
octane. The new 100-octane gasoline 
is just about perfect in its anti-knock 
qualities. 

The process of making the super-gas 
is a carefully guarded military secret. 
Chemists discovered this process last 
year, accidentally. They were searching 
for a new method of making Buna S$ 
synthetic rubber. 

One gallon of the new gasoline could 
drive an automobile 40 miles. But 
civilian drivers should not get their 
hopes up, for they will not be allowed 
to buy it until the war ends. The won- 
der-fuel will be used entirely for mili- 
tary purposes. In fact, it ould not be 
used in present-day automobiles. En- 
gines must be redesigned before they 
can make use of this fuel 


USED BY PLANES 

The engines of all American war 
planes have been designed for this 100- 
octane gasoline. It is being supplied 
to the British, and for use in the Amer 
ican planes sent to Russia. 

A bomber fueled with 100-octane 
gasoline can carry about 5,000 more 
pounds of bombload than a bomber 
which is fueled with 87-octane gas. A 
fighter can rise more quickly with the 
new gas, and thus can use smaller air- 
fields. Our planes will be able to match 
the speed of the enemy, while carrying 
a greater weight of protective armor. 

The super-gasoline is being refined 
by the Standard Oil Company at plants 
in Louisiana, Texas, and New Jersey 
[he plant at Bayway, N.]., went into 
full production last week. This plant is 
of enormous size and has a large out- 
put every day—but only nine men are 
required for its operation! 

From a central control room, these 
nine men operate dozens of meters. 
gauges, and instruments which control] 
huge distilling machines. In these ma- 
chines, petroleum is “cracked”—broken 
down into its liquid and gasoline parts 
Chen the parts are built up again into 
100-octane gasoline and other vital war 
materials, such as synthetic rubber. 
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Liberty Ships Named 


ORTY-EIGHT Liberty Ships—one tor 

each state in the Union—have been 
launched by champion scrap collectors 
of America’s schools. 

The cargo ships slid down the ways* 
bearing names suggested by pupils of 
the various states. What’s more, three 
pupil scrap champs took part in the 
launching of each ship. 

The names of 26 Liberty Ships were 
printed in Jan. 4 Jr. Schol., p. 14. Here 
are the names of others which were 
chosen since that time. 

California—John Bidwell. 

Connecticut—Noah Webster. 

Delaware—Willard Hall. 

Georgia—Lawton B, Evans. 

Idaho—William E. Borah. 

Illinois—Black Hawk. 

Louisiana—Leonidas Polk. ° 

Massachusetts—Daniel Webster. 

Michigan—Woodbridge N. Ferris. 

New Hampshire—John A. Dix. 

New Jersey—Molly Pitcher. 

North Carolina—Richard Caswell. 

North Dakota—John Burke. 

Pennsylvania—Andrew G. Curtin. 

Rhode Island—Walter E. Rangers. 

South Carolins Christopher Gads- 
den. 

South Dakota—N. M. Guhin. 

Tennessee—David G, Farragut. 

West Virginia—Betty Zane. 

Wisconsin—Robert M. LaFollette. 

Wvoming—Chief Washakie. 





LETTERS 
RECEIVED 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

We read and were very interested in 
your cartoons, “How a Bill Becomes a 
Law” (Jan. 11 Jr. Schol., p. 4). 

As were were reading it, however 
we noticed a few points that we would 
have added if we were drawing the 
cartoons. 

In the House of Representatives 
there must be a quorum before a bill 
may be voted upon. The bill must have 
limited debate, and it must receive a 
majority vote. 

In the Senate there must be an un 
limited debate. Because of this, there 
are sometimes filibusters. There must 
be a quorum, and the bill must receive 
a majority vote before it can go to the 
President for his signature or his veto 

Edna Weiner and Nancy Parisi 
Grade 9, Lincoln Jr. High School 
Meriden, Conn. 


Excellent suggestions. We left these 
points out because we had a limited 
amount of space.—Editor. 


DEAR JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

When I read your article about Con- 
gress in the Jan. 11 issue, I wondered 
why there was one vacant seat in the 
House of Representatives. 

Arlene Love 
8th Grade, Stoner Schoo! 
Lansing, Mich. 


The vacancy was caused by the death 
of Representative Philip B. Bennett, Re- 
publican, of Missouri.—Editor 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC: 

I wish to call your attention to a mis- 
take in the Jan. 11 issue, p. 15, under 
“Some Fun.” The writer of the joke en- 
titled, “That’s Why” says, “Four feet is 
a yard.” But three feet equals one 
yard. 

Angela Conway 
New York, N. Y. 


Please look again, Angela. It reads: 
“Four feet is a yard and a foot.”—Editor. 


Dear JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 

You have made a mistake in the Dec. 
14 issue of Junior Scholastic. In the 
puzzle there isn’t any definition for No. 
17 Across. The answers are in the next 
issue, and you say that No. 17 Across 
is “noon.” 

Jennie Llusy 
Dublin Borough School 
Dublin, Penna. 


Thank you for this correction. The mis- 
take was made in printing the answer. 
It should read No. 27 Across, not No. 17.— 
Editor. 
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"BEE" FOR 
BASKETBALL 


EEP in the heart of Brooklyn (N.Y.), 

stands a squat, square building 
which at first glance you'd take for a 
factory. Years ago, it was a factory. To- 
day, however, it is a university—Long 
Island University. 

The students who go there take lots 
of good-natured ribbing. They have no 
campus. No ivy clings to their walls. 
[hey have no football team. No base- 
ball team. No track team. 

But when it comes to basketball, 
vear in and year out, L.I.U. is a power- 
house. They have a record unmatched 
in college circles. In the past nine years, 
they have won 238 games and lost only 
17, for an amazing 93% average. 

What’s more, they were unbeaten in 
three of these seasons and twice earned 
general recognition as the country’s No. 
1 team. 

How do they do it? The answer is 
Clair Bee, the coach. What he doesn’t 
know about basketball can be written 
on a pin head. Small, wiry and sharp 
featured, he is Mr. Perpetual Motion 
himself. No has ever seen him 
motionless for more than 90 seconds at 
a time. 
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His teams do everything superbly 
well. They pass, dribble, break like 
lightning, and set up smart plays. But 
it’s their shooting for which they are 
most famous. Some coaches swear Bee 
equips his players with bomb sights. 


Clair Bee, Long Island University 
basketball coach, outlines a snappy 
new play on his strategy board. 


But it’s all very simple—according to 
Bee. All it takes is constant practice. 
And that’s what he gives his boys plenty 
of. They practice shooting by the hour. 
Not any old way. But the way he has 
taught them. He insists on this. No mat- 
ter how good a player may have been 
in high school, when he comes to L.LU. 
he learns to shoot the Bee way. That's 
why, when you see L.I.U. play, you 
immediately notice that every player 
shoots with the same form. 

The busiest of all Bees hails from 
Grafton, W. Va., where he captained 
the high school football, basketball and 
baseball teams. He continued as a three- 
letter man at Davis and Elkins and 
Waynesburg colleges. Meanwhile he 
acquired more degrees than a ther- 
mometer. Among other things he is a 
B.A., B.S., B.C.S., M.C.S., M.A., and 
C.P.A. 

He started coaching at Waynesburg 
in his senior year. After graduation he 
coached at Mansfield, Ohio, High 
School for a while, then at Rider Col- 
lege, N. J., where his basketball team 
earned him national fame. 

During the first World War, he 
served in the aviation corps. He saw 
action in France, where he planned and 
laid out the first basketball court. 

Besides coaching basketball at L.I.U., 
Bee is director of athletics, director of 
physical education, acting head of the 
accounting department, and associate 
professor of accounting. In his — 
(!!!) time, he lectures at coaching 
schools, makes speeches at various 
meetings, and writes books. 


—H. L.: Masin, Sports Editor. 


March 25 Deadline 
For Awards Entries 


IME flies—and March 25 {is the last 

day on which Scholastic Awards en- 
tries will be accepted in Pittsburgh. So 
all you artists, costume designers, writ- 
ers, photographers, and musicians who 
intend to compete for the Awards had 
hetter get busy. 

The editors are looking forward to 
entries which portray the War Effort on 
the Home Front, as well as those which 
depict the United Nations. 


SENDING ENTRIES 


If you live in a Co-sponsored Terri- 
tory (see page 8 of the Rules Booklet), 
your entries must be sent to the address 
named in the Regional Rules. 

If you do not live in a Co-sponsored 
Territory, send your entries direct to 
Scholastic Awards, Oakland P. O. Box 
7380, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Full details of the Awards, with lists 
of prizes, are published in the Rules 
Booklet. Your teacher may obtain a free 
copy of this booklet by sending a post- 
card to Scholastic Awards, 220 East 
42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


IMPROVE YOUR 


VOCABULARY 





sect (SEKT). A group of believers in 
a certain doctrine or religion. 

regency (REE-jen-see). A group of 
persons who rule in place of the king 
or queen, because the real ruler is too 
young, too old, or too ill to carry out 
his duties. One of these persons is 
called a regent. 

newsprint (NYOOZ-print). Paper 
made from wood pulp on which news- 
papers are printed. Junior Scholastic is 
printed on newsprint. 

by-product (BY-prod-uct). Some- 
thing produced in addition to the main 
product in any kind of manufacturing. 
Alcohol, coke, and sulphur are by- 
products of petroleum refining. By- 
products are often discovered accident- 
ally. 

aloof (uh-LOOF). At a distance; 
standing apart in feelings; unsympa- 
thetic. 

ways (WAYZ). A sloping structure 
upon which a ship is built, or supported 
in launching. 

Diesel (DEE-zul). A type of inter- 
nal-combustion engine, named after the 
inventor, Rudolf Diesel of Munich, 
Germany. It differs from the gasoline 
engine in that it burns fuel oil instead 
of gasoline. 

Names and Places in the News 

Mosul—mo-SOOL. 

Mateur—mah-TUHR. 
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N AIRPLANE relies upon its 

A power plant, or engine, to 

overcome the force of grav- 

ity and keep it aloft. The power ot 

the engine is measured in horse- 
power. 

One horsepower is scientifically 
defined as 33,000 foot-pounds of 
work per minute. In other words, 
one horse is said to be capable of 
lifting a 33,000-pound weight to a 
platform one foot high in one min- 
ute’s time. The same horse could lift 
a 3,000-pound automobile to a plat- 
form 10 feet high in one minute (we 
have divided the weight by 10, and 
multiplied the distance by 10). 

The engine of a Flying Fortress is 
as strong as 2,000 of these horses. 
Thus we say that the plane has a 
2,000-horsepower engine. 

Besides being powerful, an air- 
plane engine must be light in weight. 
L ightne “SS iS important be cause it en- 
ables the plane to carry heavier 
loads. Suppose that two engines 
have the same horsepower, but one 
is a hundred pounds lighter in 
weight. It is easy to see that the 
lighter engine can lift a hundred 
pounds more cargo—because the en- 
gine must first of all lift its own 
weight. 

In some of our finest fighting 
planes, there are engines which have 
one horsepower for every pound of 
engine weight. The goal now is to 
develop a motor that will have more 
than one horsepower per pound of 
weight. 


GASOLINE ENGINE 


At present, gasoline engines are 
used in nearly all planes. These en- 
gines are much more powerful than 
the gasoline engines of automobiles. 
For example, the engine of a Re- 
public Thunderbolt is as powerful 
s 20 Buick automobile engines. 


Ae LATION .. 


Airplane Engines 





DID YOU use the Coupon 
on the Back Cover of the 
February 1-6 issue’ of 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC @ 















In-line type 


Diagram at right shows 
arrangement of cylin- 
ders in different types 
of engines. You are 
looking straight back 
from front of plane, 
with propeller removed. 
Black dot is crankshaft. 
You see only the first 
cylinder in each row. 


The gasoline engine is 
a type of internal-com- 
bustion en gine (the 











V-type Double V- or fan type 














Single row radial type Double row radial type 





Diesel* engine is an- 
other type). “Combus- 
tion” means “burning,” and “inter- 
nal-combustion” means that the fuel 
burns inside a cylinder of the engine. 

The fuel is gasoline mixed with 
air. A spark sets the mixture on fire, 
causing an explosion. The force of 
explosions like this, one after an- 
other, provides the power which 
turns the plane’s propeller. 

A modern plane engine has several 
cylinders, in which this process takes 
place. They range from 6 to 18 in 
number. The more cylinders, the 
greater the horsepower. 

There are many ways of arranging 
these cylinders, in designing the en- 
gine. The simplest way is to place 
the cylinders in a straight line, one 
behind another, above the crank- 
shaft which turns the propeller. This 
arrangement is known as the in-line 
type (see diagram). 

When there are more than 8 cy]l- 
inders, they may be arranged in two 
rows, forming a V. This arrangement 
is known as the V-type. 

When there are two rows of four 
cylinders each, the engine is a V-8. 
If each row has six cylinders, the en- 
gine is a V-12. 

Sometimes the two rows of cylin- 
ders are arranged opposite each 
other, with the crankshaft in be- 
tween. This is called the opposed or 
flat type of engine. This arrange- 
ment is used in small, light planes. 

Sometimes the cylinders are ar- 
ranged like the spokes of a wheel, 
with the crankshaft taking the place 
of a hub. This is called a radial en- 


gine. 


From ‘‘Before You Fly: Esseut 





sisce pub. by Henry Holt and 


When there are more than 9-cyl- 
inders, it is difficult to crowd them 
into—one wheel-like arrangement. 
Instead they are arranged in two 
“wheels.” This is called a double-row 
radial type of engine (or twin-row 
radial). 

Sometimes the cylinders are placed 
below the propeller and crankshaft. 
This arrangement is called an in- 
verted engine. With an engine of 
this type, the pilot has better visi- 
bility,* because there is no “camel's 
hump” jutting up in front of the 
cockpit. Also the propeller is brought 
up higher, so that there is less danger 
of it striking an obstacle when the 
plane is taking off or landing. 

In the Bell Airacobra, the engine 
is placed behind the pilot—thus giv 
ing him the best possible visibility 
in front. 


COOLING SYSTEMS 


Airplane engines may also be 
classified as air-cooled and liquid- 
cooled. In an air-cooled engine, hun- 
dreds of rings, called fins, are ar- 
ranged around the cylinders. The 
air pours over these fins as the air 
plane flies along. 

In a liquid-cooled engine, a liquid 
called a coolant circulates about 
over the cylinders. It carries the ex- 
tra heat away. 

The coolant itselt gets hot from 
its contact with the cylinders, and 
must be cooled off before it can be 
used again. 


(Next Week: Aerial Navigation) 
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A negative answer. 
4. Country in N. Africa, scene of fighting 
between Axis and Allied troops. 
Dog of no special kind. 
8. Abbreviation for manuscript. 
9. Subdivision of U. S. Department of 
Justice (initials). 
Conjunction meaning in case that. 
Two things of a kind. 
Back of the neck joining the base of 
the skull to back of the shoulders 
16. Capital of Latvia. 
17. Smell. 
19. Abbreviation for kilocycle. 
20. What Hitler wanted to get in the Cau- 
Casus. 
21. Smallest state in the union ( initials). 
22. Adjective meaning of whatever kind. 
23. Native of Italy. 
26. Abbreviation tor mountain. 


13th letter of Greek alphabet. 

Preposition meaning upon. 

Mountain in Thessaly. 

Libyan city toward 

fled. 

To endanger. 

Native of Africa. 

River in and on border of Belgian 

Congo. 

Kingdom of S. Europe, under Nazi 

domination. 

Past tense of feed. 

To annoy. 

Algerian city occupied by Americans. 

Contraction of I am. 

Preposition showing location. 
(Solution next issue) 


which Rommel 


Last Week’s Solution 


CROSS: l—esearp; 5—i.e.; 6—lead; 9—fuse; 
lau; 12—ma; 13—Ga.; 14—enlist; 16—Iran; 17— 
18—re; 20—Cora; 2l—ostler; 25—an; 26—up; 
0; 29—Dail; 30—dine; 31—D.C.; 32—run- 


OWN: 1—Eisenhower; 2—seen; 3—Asti; 4— 
tocracy; 7—A.M.; 8—Darlan; 9—fare; 1l—as; 
Giraud; 15—La.; 17—Aral; 19—pl.; 22—so; 23— 
n; 24—Edda; 27—P.I. 








‘\ Fans ana Rings 
Re Class pins, club pins, rings and emblems. 

\\ Finest quality. Reasonable prices from 
55¢ up. Write today. Department P, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
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Joke of the Week 


Our choice for joke of the week is 
this one by Janice Jagger, Nassau 
School, East Orange, N. J.: 

During a naval battle, both an Axis 
submarine and a United Nations ship 
were sunk. The survivors managed to 
crowd into one rubber boat; but there 
wasn’t enough room for all of them. 
The Captain ordered three men to jump 
off. An Englishman got up, said, “There 
will always be an England,” and 
jumped. An American rose, said, “God 
bless America,” and jumped. Then a 
German stood up, said, “Heil Hitler!” 
and pushed off an Italian. 


Wrong Number 


Corporal: “Gee, the Captain's mad 
today.” 

Sergeant: “He is? Why?” 

Corporal: “His girl sent him a letter 
marked ‘Private.’ ” 


Sally Kosner, P.S. 25, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Some Fun 
He: “I'm going with a girl who can 
take a joke.” 
She: “Well, that’s the only kind you 
can get.” 


Frances Johns, Stevenson H.S 


That’s Joe All Over 


A moron was walking down the rail- 
road tracks when he came to a pair. of 
arms. “Gosh,” he said to himself, “those 
look like Joe’s “arms.” He walked on 
until he came to a pair of legs. “My, 
those look like Joe’s legs,” he said. A 
little farther on lay a trunk, and it 
looked like Joe’s, too. The moron shook 
his head and walked on—and there was 
a head, Joe’s head! “Joe!” cried the 
moron, “are you hurt!” 


Hollywood, Ala 


Jack Mcintyre Jr.H.S. . Lakewood, N. Y. 
Plane To See 

“You know, you're just like an air- 
plane.” 

“Why, because I’m so streamlined?” 

“No, because youre no use on 
earth.” 

Rita Pelino, Dormont School. Pittsburgh, Pa 

Sees All 


First Swami: “Are you really a mind 
reader?” 

Second Swami: “I certainly am.” 

First Swami: “Then I hope you'll for- 
give me. I didr’t mean what I thought 
about you.” 


Scribner Harlan, Public School, Grosse Ile, Mich. 


Quick Tour 


Guard to German Prisoner: “What 
are you going to do after the war?” 

Prisoner: “Take a trip around the 
German Empire.” 

Guard: “Is that so? Then what'll you 
do the rest of the day?” ; 


Richard White, McKinley H.S., Le Center, Minn. 











Derans of the contest are featured in 
this issue of Jr. Scholastic. And when it 


comes to making or buying an outfit, you'll 
win good wearing quality as well as good 
style, if you look for CROWN ‘Tested 
Rayon Fabrics. For every fabric identified 


as CROWN Tested 
has passed numer- 
ous tests which 
predict that it will 
wear well and 
clean well... give 


good service! 












“CROWN TESTED 
RAYON FABRICS 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


FREE CONTEST BOOKLET 
Ask Your Teacher to Send for It 


“A Legend in Loveliness” gives helpful infor- 
mation for your contest entry. 


Betty Lou LARSON, Educational Division, 
American Viscose Corporation, 
350 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Teacher's Name 
School 
Number of Booklets Needed 











Address. 
City 





State. 
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Ps A Ps Bes 


the scene of the return from Dunkirk. 


that happy, yet heart-breaking scene the scene in which Capt. Kinross (Noel 
where Johnny meets Kay in a chance Coward) bids farewell to his men. There _ The courage of those stunned, bewil- 
wartime pick-up. It's intimate, reol. won't be a dry eye left in the theatre. dered men is an inspiration. 





yur ad 








the scene of ao handful of men clinging that scene on the meadow. A man and the scene in which a woman toasts her 
to a life raft, while Nazi dive-bombers his love steal a few moments of happi- most dangerous rival - her man’s ship 
strafe them with machine-gun death ness . . . a dogfight sears the skies. Emotions as deep as the heart itself. 


REMEMBER TO SEE 







| Coward's 
WHICH © 
SERVE 


... the most widely 








Written and produced by Noel Coward » »» Directed by Noel Coward and David Lean 
A Two Cities Production released thru United Artists 


THIS PICTURE YOU'LL NEVER FORGET, WHEN IT COMES TO YOUR FAVORITE THEATRE! 

















